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be avoided^ to try to arrive at some arrangement amon^
themselves, fixing the way in which the concessions granted
by this or that semi-civilised country shall be distributed
among the subjects of the Great Powers. Something like
this has been recently happening in China.
To a certain extent this line of action seems to be neces-
sary in dealing with backward countries, and it may be
made mutually beneficial both to those countries them-
selves and to the commerce of the Great Powers, but, on
the other hand, the whole policy is obviously liable to great
abuse. Consequently, every self-respecting Government
knows that all matters relating to concessions must be
treated with the greatest caution and forbearance, and
that the interests of all concerned will be best served in the
long run by gradually helping backward countries along the
path of civilisation and strengthening their Governments
so that they may be able to assume complete control of then-
own finance and commercial enterprises.
We have now described roughly the personal and the
commercial work of the Foreign Office. This work covers
all the immediate interests of individual British citizens
in regard to foreign countries. If each British subject is
protected when abroad, and if the trade and industry of
the country on which the welfare and livelihood of every
individual citizen ultimately depends is fostered and safe-
guarded, then the primary duties of the British Govern-
ment in relation to other Governments have been discharged.
But this is not enough. If the interests of the individual
citizen of Great Britain are to be permanently secured in
relation to foreign countries, we must be assured that the
policy of foreign Governments is civilised and generaDy
friendly to British subjects. There must be a general
rule of Jaw throughout the world on which British subjects